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A System of Practical Therapeutics. Edited by Hodart Amory 
Hare, M.D., Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica iu the Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College of Philadelphia; assisted by Walter Chrystie, 
M.D., late Physician to St. Clement’s Hospital, and Instructor in Physical 
Diagnosis in the University of Pennsylvania. Vol. II. Pp. 1124. Phila¬ 
delphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1892. 

The second volume begins with a paper by Dr. Robert W. Taylor on 
“The Treatment of Syphilis,” thus bringing to a close the subject of Dia¬ 
thetic Diseases and Diseases of Nutrition. The author is not a believer in 
the possibility of aborting syphilis by excision of the primary lesion, nor 
indeed in the early treatment by mercurials to avoid secondary infection. 
But when the diagnosis is absolute, he uses the approved remedies with 
vigor and intelligence. He discusses in full the expectant, tonic, and 
interrupted methods, and finally presents in a manner that shows upon 
every page the hand of the master the general methodical treatment, rely¬ 
ing almost entirely upon mercurials and iodides. He frequently gives 
valuable formula for administration of mercury by the way of the mouth 
and stomach, inunction, fumigation, and hypodermatic injection, while 
his remarks upon thermal baths are judicious. The local treatment is 
carefully elaborated, while that of hereditary syphilis is fully explained. 
The paper is complete and modern, showing an extensive acquaintance 
with the literature, and, indeed, is in itself a monograph. Relying upon 
a small number of remedies, no one, after a careful study of this paper, 
could fail to use them to better advantage. 

The treatment of Fevers occupies two hundred and thirty pages. Dr. 
J. Lewis Smith gives a fair statement of the resources at our command 
in “Scarlet Fever, Measles, Rotheln, and Varicella.” “Smallpox” is 
the subject of a paper which is complete in the discussion of prophy¬ 
laxis and treatment, dividing the course of the disease iuto stages, in 
which one finds recorded the large experience of the author, Dr. William 
M. Welch. A notable article, and one that should he read by every 
faithful practitioner, is the work of Dr. Frederick P. Henry on “ Typhoid 
Fever.” His prophylaxis is complete, his treatment excellent, exhaustive, 
careful, and one that will commend itself to all, save to those who appre¬ 
ciate but one symptom of this variable disease. He appends a good 
bibliography. Dr. Manuel Dominguez writes briefly upon “Typhus 
Fever,” giving considerable attention to symptoms and devoting but a 
brief space to treatment. “ Malarial Diseases and Dengue,” by Dr. 
George Dock, naturally includes a consideration of the use of quinine. 
The paper is moderate in tone and satisfactory. In presenting the sub¬ 
ject of “ Yellow Fever,” Dr. Jerome Cochran has collected the opinions 
of several physicians of Havana, which differ somewhat in detail of 
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treatment, depending upon their variations of theory. His own contri¬ 
bution is a very complete and intelligent statement of what we may hope 
to accomplish in this disease. Dr. J. C. Wilson has a much too brief 
space allotted to him in which to write of the “ Therapeutics of Cerebro¬ 
spinal Fever,” yet he has given us a good contribution. 

The Diseases of the Respiratory System occupy two hundred and eighty 
pages. Dr. Ralph W. Seiss writes of “ The Treatment of Diseases of the 
Nasal Chambers,” in short chapters, but containing many practical sug¬ 
gestions. The “ Diseases of the Pharynx and Larynx” were intrusted 
to Dr. Charles Sajous; the subject is presented in a very complete and 
through manner. Dr. J. Chalmers Cameron writes fully of “ Diph¬ 
theria and True Croup,” giving a valuable and resourceful paper, and, 
indeed, with a full appreciation of the merits of intubation as compared 
with tracheotomy. “Asthma, Acute and Chronic Bronchitis, and Whoop¬ 
ing-cough,” is the title of the paper of Dr. James T. Whittaker. We 
would object strongly to any attempt to construct a system of thera¬ 
peutics for asthma, had not our author very wisely recognized that a 
classification was necessary. The subject of the treatment of bronchitis 
is not entirely satisfactory, in that there has been much work done in 
recent years which should have a place in this work. In whooping- 
cough we have a multitude of remedies mentioned, although but little 
that can aid us in selection. “ The Therapeutics of Pulmonary Emphy¬ 
sema, Atelectasis, Abscess, and Gangrene,” is well portrayed by Dr. M. 
Howard Fussell. The paper is eminently satisfactory and helpful. Dr. 
Edwin E. Graham goes over the subject of “ Croupous and Catarrhal 
Pneumonia,” and gives a complete and fair account of modern methods. 
“ The Treatment of Diseases of the Pleura,” by Dr. Rudolph .Matas, is 
encyclopaedic and thorough, particularly rich in therapeutic hints. 

One hundred and sixty pages are devoted to a consideration of the 
treatment of Diseases of the Circulatory and Haematopoietic Systems. 
The first paper—on “Acute and Chronic Diseases of the Heart,” by the 
veteran, Dr. W. H. Thomson—shows his care in observation and wealth 
of experience; a careful study of a few remedies, and these used to good 
results, although the tendency is toward combination, yet he clearly sees 
in each remedy its own sphere of action. Dr. T. Lauder Brunton has 
given a clear, readable, and very philosophical article on the “ Nervous 
diseases of the Heart, including Angina Pectoris.” Two papers by Dr. 
Frederick C. Shattuck—one on “Diseasesof the Bloodvessels,” the other 
on those of the “ Blood ”—claim attention for the care shown in their 
preparation, the completeness of the treatment, and the judicial fairness 
in the discussion. “ The Treatment of Diseases of the Liver, Gall¬ 
bladder, Hepatic Ducts, and Spleen,” fully given by Dr. J. H. Musser, 
is eminently satisfactory, the therapeutics of the liver being particularly 
to be commended for the painstaking research shown in the writing. Dr. 
Richard C. Norris has neglected nothing in his article upon the “Dis¬ 
eases of the Thymus and Thyroid Glands, and Exophthalmic Goitre.” It 
is clear, up to date, and, indeed, concise. 

The final section—two hundred and seventy pages—treats of Diseases 
of the Digestive System, and here we find great satisfaction. Dr. A. D. 
Blackader, on the “ Diseases of the Mouth and Salivary Glands, in¬ 
cluding Mumps,” has given us a valuable paper, omitting nothing of 
importance. The various forms of glossitis, generally discussed in text¬ 
books in a perfunctory manner, here receive due attention. A paper 
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that calls for very earnest study—because one finds here a most complete, 
recent, and praiseworthy compilation of the methods iu vogue in our 
best clinics for the treatment of “ Acute and Chronic Gastric Catarrh, 
Gastric Atrophv, Gastric Ulcer. Gastric Cancer, and Gastric Dilatation” 
—is by Dr. D. i). Stewart. He has supplied a long-felt want in present¬ 
ing this paper, which embodies the work of the best French, German, 
and American clinicians. His numerous foot-notes, in many cases con¬ 
taining information well worthy of a place in the text, will amply repay 
study. This subject is exhaustively treated, condensed so far as is pos¬ 
sible without sacrificing clearness, and represents the present knowledge 
of the representative practitioner. Dr. Frederick A. Packard goes over 
“ The Treatment of Cholera Morbus, Cholera, Cholera Infantum, and 
Dysentery.” The treatment is in the main judicious, yet it seems that 
we might justly expect to find intestinal antisepsis fully discussed. “Ob¬ 
struction of the Intestines,” by Dr. Edward Martin, is a fair paper upon 
a subject somewhat difficult to write about dogmatically, since each 
individual case demands especial study. “ Peritonitis, Appendicitis, and 
Perityphilitic Abscess,” by Dr. Roswell Park, although intrusted to a 
professed surgeon, has not been found wanting in medical therapeutics. 
He has presented the recent and fair views on this subject, and this 
paper will command attention. The last article—by Dr. Charles 3. 
Kelsey, on “ The Treatment of the Diseases of the Rectum and Anu3 ” 
—is a clearly written and practical contribution based upon a large 
personal experience. The mystery of this region, which to some prac¬ 
titioners appears to be great, will surely be lessened after a careful 
readiug of this work. 

A good index, which this volume contains, will lighten the labors of 
those who make this volume what it deserves to be—a companion of 
their daily work. 

Taken as a whole, this volume is more valuable than its predecessor, 
in that there is not such a marked difference in the value of the articles. 
Yet there are many pages devoted to symptomatology and theoretical 
discussions which do not seem to be necessary for a clear exposition of 
the indications for treatment. It will take its place with the other Sys¬ 
tems that have been published, and it will not suffer from the comparison. 
It fairly represents the present status of therapeutics, and shows the 
intense practicality and thorough good sense of the American physician. 

R. \V. W. 


The Practitioner's Handuook of Diseases of the Ear and Affec¬ 
tions of the Nose and Xaso-pharynx relating to Aural Thera¬ 
peutics. By H. Macnaughton Jones, M.D., il.Ch., M.A., and W. It. 
H. Stewart, F.R.C.S. Ed., etc. Fourth edition. 12mo. Pp. 392. With 
152 illustrations and two lithographic plates. London : Bailliere, Tindall 
& Cox, 1892. 

In the fourteen years that have elapsed since the appearance of the 
first edition of this work, much has appeared in otological literature to 
claim notice or attention in a text-book, and this excellent mauual of 
Jones and Stewart has grown threefold and taken cognizance of all the 
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more important matters. Designed to be eminently practical, little 
space is given to anatomy and physiology, and these and other topics 
are dealt with so curtly as sometimes to demand outside study to render 
fully comprehensible what is given. The etiological views seem based 
largely upon some 4000 cases of the authors, with little reference to the 
wide statistical studies of Buerkner and others; but the review of the 
various forms and causes of ear disease is careful and good, according 
well with the best authorities. The lines laid down for the study and 
record of cases, the history-taking, the testing of hearing, the investi¬ 
gation of the naso-pharynx and of the ears themselves, are concise, 
practical, and generally unexceptionable. Ogston’s observations and dia¬ 
grams as to the limits of the fields of hearing are given at some length, 
without criticism; although it is elsewhere noted that the watch can be 
heard by the ear which is turned away from it. As with many text¬ 
books, “ introducing a speculum ” is used too often as equivalent to 
making an ocular examination of the auditory canal and drum mem¬ 
brane—a procedure in which the speculum is often unnecessary and at 
times undesirable. In investigations of the hearing by the tuning-fork, 
Rinne’s test might be better described (especially in Roosa’s simplified 
form, “ is it louder back or in front of the ear ”); and Gelle’s test 
deserves fuller notice as a means of deciding whether the stapes is 
ankylosed or not. . 

Two chapters are devoted to nasal matters in their relation to aural 
affections, and include the excellent rules: “ But in operative proce¬ 
dures, we submit, we are bound to go cautiously. In those aural cases 
which- come under our observation that demand operative interference 
in the nnso-pharynx, we are influenced by (1) the presence of hyper¬ 
trophied tonsils—all such, we believe, should be reduced or removed in 
cases of tinnitus and deafness; (2) the presence of adenoid growths— 
these should be removed; (3) hypertrophied portions of turbinated 
bones and morbid growths, polypi—these should be excised or reduced; 
(4) displacements and ecchondromatous enlargements, with consequent 
deviation of the septum—require interference to free the obstructed 
nasal passage.” .. 

Good directions are given as to the employment of the Eustachian 
catheter and the various uses of the syringe are well described, except 
that sight is not constantly employed as a guide. Syringing per cathe¬ 
ter is rather a favorite measure, and Hinton’s views as to mucus in the 
tvmpanum are accepted to the utmost limit of the authors' only partially 
confirmatory experience. The surgeon is held to be the proper person 
to do almost every part of the treatment, leaving little to the patient or 
friends: “ Of late years the conviction has grown on us that the fewer 
the washes we use in aural practice the better.” Less commendable are 
the views as to poulticing and warm fomentations in furuncle of the 
meatus, and the employment of iusoluble powders, iodoform by prefer¬ 
ence, in suppuration of the tympanum. _ 

The importance of mastoid suppuration is well dealt with, and early 
incision and bold but careful opening of the bone are advised in its 
treatment, drainage being the object of the operative intervention 
rather than the eradication of all morbid tissues. The drill or one- 
quarter-inch trephine is preferred, therefore, and the perforation made 
close behind the meatus and parallel with it, in accord with the study 
of Birmingham, quoted at some length. Other operative measures such 
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as tenotomy, excision or mobilizatiou of ossicles receive short and cau¬ 
tious notice. 

“ Perchance as a personal sufferer in the past from two distinct forms 
of tinnitus” is the explanation Jones gives for his “abbreviated” 
account of tinnitus, which occupies six of the twenty-four chapters of 
the work. The study is very complete and as satisfactory in its teach¬ 
ings of the causes and treatment of this most troublesome symptom as 
the difficulties of the subject permit. Electricity is warmly commended 
on the ground of actual success achieved, and some who have been dis¬ 
couraged by the non-success of themselves and others may find here 
reason for further trial. 

The final chapter is given to a resume of formula and other thera¬ 
peutic suggestions, which is good, though rather vaguely comprehen¬ 
sive. We miss any reference to the valuable cleansing properties of 
hydrogen dioxide, would advise extreme caution in the use of cocaine 
(4—10 per cent.) as a nasal spray,or the mopping with 20 percent, solu¬ 
tion elsewhere mentioned, nud would note that it is much more con¬ 
venient to fuse chromic acid or silver nitrate by dipping the hot probe 
into the crystals and then holding again near the heat. Swabbing with 
saturated chromic acid solution, as mentioned on page 187, seems dan¬ 
gerous even in skilled hauds, and not to be recommended in a text¬ 
book. 

There are some verbal errors, such as “ mucous lining of the meatus,” 
“ trocular herophyte,” and some ungraceful or obscure sentences; but 
the language is often terse and excellent, as in the statement: “ Quiet¬ 
ness and firmness with friends, patience in using the syringe, extreme 
caution with all forms of mechanical helps, are the essentials for suc¬ 
cessfully dealing with foreign bodies in the ear.” The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent, and the book, as a whole, a very good realiza¬ 
tion of the effort of its authors to furnish a practical manual of treat¬ 
ment. B. A. R. 


Lemons Cliniques suit les Maladies Mentales. Le Delire Chron- 
ique a Evolution Systematise. Par V. Magnan. Recueillies par 
MM. les Dbs. Journiac et Seriedx. Paris, 1S91. 

Clinical Lectures on Mental Diseases. Chronic Insanity of 
Systematic Development. 

It has long been evident that any attempt to classify the insanities is 
premature; that all existing systems of classification are but tentative; 
and that the reason for this is that the anatomical and even the clinical 
knowledge of insanity is yet far from accurate and profound. If we 
turn to the text-books that contain the most ambitious and dogmatic 
systems, such especially as have been inspired by the German school, 
we are impressed with their inconsistencies and their failure to group 
and harmonize the increasing number of accurate pathological findings. 
The author of the most original modern work on insanity, Bevan 
Lewis, has contended himself apparently with no classification what¬ 
ever, but has demonstrated a wealth of brain-pathology quite unheard 
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of in the older text-books, which will perplex the systematise for many 
a day to conform to it their schemes of classification. 

M. Magnan’s book introduces us to a subject than which none has 
been more prolific of endless debate about its place in nosology the 
systematized delusion. It is pleasant, however, to find but little of this 
debate in M. Magnan’s book. It is one of its special merits that it is 
not controversial, but strictly scientific in spirit and matter, and that 
it presents an array of carefully observed facts, which go far to establish 
the disease of which it treats as a distinct entity. The author gives a 
short resume of the recent famous discussion before the Medico-psycho¬ 
logical Society of Paris, in which the “ delire chronique ” withstood the 
desperate assaults of the partisans of monomania, and passes on to a 
brief- historical sketch of the opinions of Lasegue. Morel, and Foville. 
who, after Esquirol, have moulded professional opinion in France and 
elsewhere on monomania. He then devotes his book to a careful clini¬ 
cal description, based upon many cases, of the “ delire chronique a 
Evolution systeraatique,” or, as we may translate it, “ chronic systematized 
insanity,” a form of insanity by no means new, but which many will 
recognize, perhaps for the first time, when freed now by Magnan from 
its forced and unnatural association with monomania, paranoia, or the 
hereditary degenerated groups. . . . 

M. Man-nan’s position is briefly this: There exists a psychosis which 
has four Successive periods. 1. Incubation. 2. Period of delusions 
of persecution with hallucinations of sight, hearing, etc. 3. Period of 
delusions of grandeur. 4. Dementia. This psychosis ought to be 
clearly separated from the systematized insanity of the hereditary and 
degenerated class. It has a physiognomy so personal, a march so re¬ 
gular, a prognostic so constant, that it ought not to be confounded with 
all the insane who merely have persecutory delusions. For Magnan 
this is a species clearly defined, and distinguished from all other forms 
of insanity as well by its beginning as by its regular course. Because 
of its regular progress it has been called by Gamier “ progressive sys¬ 
tematized insanity.” Finally, it is observed only in subjects who are 
not hereditarily insane, aud whose minds are normal up to the beginning 
of the disease. , 

The author insists constantly upon this regular progressive character 
of the disease, and upon its occurrence in persons entirely free from the 
stigmata and physical deformities of the hereditary insane. The disease 
makes its debut with a more or less prolonged, prodromal period. This 
is characterized by illusions, false interpretations, and inquietude.. In 
the second period, the chief symptoms are hallucinations, especially 
auditory, affections of general sensibility, and delusions of persecution. 
The third period presents one of the most characteristic features of the 
disease, the transformation of the persecutory into the ambitious delu¬ 
sion. The fourth, and last, period is marked by the decay of the 
mind, permanent dementia. These periods succeed each other inva¬ 
riably in the same order. The modes of reaction of the patient to his 
delusion in the second period also follow’, according to Magnan, a set 
rule. First, he flees, and avoids the imaginary dangers. Second, he 
defends himself. Third, he assaults his enemies aud persecutors. He 
thus becomes the frequent object of medico-legal inquiries. The trans¬ 
formation of the delusion of persecution into the delusion of grandeur 
is one of the most interesting phenomena in mental pathology. It is 
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sufficient to say that the delusion of grandeur is a symptom of evil 
augury, and is too apt to show itself just when the mental organism be* 
gins to disintegrate, as in this disease and in general paresis. Dementia 
always closes the scene. The prognosis of chronic systematized insanity 
is hopeless, but it does not impose the brand of a necessary mental taint 
upon kindred and posterity. 

In conclusion, we are impressed with the truthfulness of Magnan’s 
clinical picture, for it corresponds with much that we have seen. It 
presents not so much a new type for classification, as a living disease, 
seen through all the confusion of theory and controversy, and properly 
described. J. H. L. 


The Principles of Bacteriology: A Manual for Students and 
Physicians. By A. C. Abbott, M.D., First Assistant, Laboratory of 
Hygiene, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. With Illustrations. 
8vo., pp. viii, 263. Philadelphia: Lea Brothers & Co., 1892. 

The increasing importance of a knowledge of the rudiments of bac¬ 
teriology to every medical student of the day has created a demand ior 
a text-book that would embody the results of the latest investigations, 
and that would furnish a summary of the best methods of technique in 
present use. Various small volumes designed to fill such a want have 
made their appearance during the past year, but no very satisfactory one 
in English until the publication of the one under consideration. As 
stated in the preface, the author has kept in mind the needs of the stu¬ 
dent and practitioner of medicine, and has endeavored to satisfy these 
needs by as direct a statement of the principles of the work as might be. 
In this effort he has attained a great degree of success, and the book 
will serve as an exceedingly valuable assistant upon the laboratory table 
for anyone engaged in this sort of work. 

Ideas of technique are here presented in a concise form for the first 
time in English that are of great value, and that have heretofore been 
inaccessible to the majority of beginners; for this reason alone the book 
is one that can hardly be spared. It furnishes the most satisfactory 
manual upon the subject of which it treats yet published in English. 

[Note. —An apology is due the author for the delay in the preparation 
of this notice—but it has been caused by the illness of the reviewer.] 

H. C. E. 


Handbook of Diseases of the Eye and their Treatment. By Henry 
It. Swanzy, M.B., F.R.C.S.I., Surgeon to the National Eye and Ear 
Infirmary; Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Adelaide Hospital, Dublin; Ex¬ 
aminer in Ophthalmic Surgery in the Royal University of Ireland. Third 
edition. London : H. K. Lewis, 1890. 

This handbook in its slightly enlarged third edition preserves the 
valuable features of former editions, and presents several changes that 
add materially to the interest and value of the work. One of these changes 
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is the introduction of a number of additional original illustrations, another 
is the recasting of the portion treating of the diseases of the uveal tract 
and including them with sympathetic inflammation in a single chapter. 

But probably the most valuable additions are to be found in the 
chapter on “Amblyopia and Amaurosis due to Central and other Causes,” 
where we find the practical essence of the author’s monograph on the 
Value of Eye Symptoms in the Localization of Cerebral Disease . It is 
very pleasant to find the most recent results of investigation in this field, 
of great present scientific activity, so well presented, without giving up 
space to unnecessary detail and matters of only temporary interest. 

In regard to matters still subjudice with ophthalmic surgeons we note 
that Swanzy continues to favor iridectomy in cataract extraction; and is 
evidently skeptical as to the causation of nervous disease by “ insufficien¬ 
cies ” of the ocular muscles. E. J. 


The Pocket Pharmacy, with Therapeutic Index. By John Aulde, 

M.D. Pp. vi., 185. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1892. 

A Guide to Therapeutics. By Robert Farquharson, M.P., M.D. 

Edik., F.R.C.P. Lond., LL.D. Aber. Pp. xii., 40G. Fifth edition. 

London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1891. 

Coca and Cocaine. By William Martindale, F.C.S. Pp. viii., 7(5. 

Second edition. London: II. K. Lewis, 1892. 

The title of Dr. Aulde’s book is misleading, in that we might expect 
to find a small work treating of the science of drugs and the art of 
selecting, preparing, and combining them. It is only in the sub-title, 
“ a resume of the clinical applications of remedies adapted to the pocket- 
case, for the treatment of emergencies and acute diseases,” that we find 
declared the true scope of his work. It is, in fact, a therapeutic index 
to the use of acetanilide, aconite, atropine, bryonia, camphor, cannabis, 
o-elsemium, ipecac, morphine, quinine, rhus, strophanthus, strychnine, 
trinitrin, and certain salts of arsenic, calcium, copper, iron, mercury, and 
zinc, and when used in form of pill, tablet, or granule. It omits certain 
remedies, which might properly be included, useful for emergencies, 
for example, apomorpHia, while in recommending scientific medication 
such combinations as the acetanilide, alterative, calcium sulphide, copper 
arseniate, morphine hydrochlorate compounds are inadvisable in a 
pocket-case when extemporaneous combinations could better tie made. 
Again, there is lack of uniformity of dosage, calcium sulphide being 
given in one-tenth of a grain and strophanthus (tincture) in two-minim 
doses, the latter being evidently too large for as frequent repetitions. The 
book, although a very useful one, yet must be used by one with consid¬ 
erable experience, because of necessity the generalizations are brief. 
One should not practice by it for a special disease but after a thorough 
study of its contents. It is readable, well brought down to the present 
times, and, taken as a whole, optimistic. 

Dr. Farquharson has done more than written a guide, as he modestly 
terms it; he has given to the profession a treatise on the subject, and so 
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well has he done his work that it is now in the fifth edition. The sec¬ 
tion devoted to diet is judicious, while a brief report on the uses of the 
mineral waters is good. He has remodelled the portion treating of nar¬ 
cotics and purgatives, and the subject of antiseptics, so far as it applies 
to surgery, is excellent. He has classified the remedies so that the sub¬ 
jects are easily studied. Each drug is discussed from the standpoint of 
its physiological aud its therapeutical action in parallel columns, and 
this is done concisely and clearly. The therapeutic column is full of 
practical points, and the addition of frequent formulae is an excellent 
feature. Taken as a whole it is interesting to read and withal a safe 
text-book. 

Mr. Martindale has rendered a good service to the profession in col¬ 
lating the literature of coca aud its alkaloid—cocaine. In thirteen 
chapters he gives the early history of the drug, the superstitions, its 
literature, not omitting, even, an extract from the poetry of Abraham 
Cowley, the account of modern travellers, its cultivation (observations 
by Dr. Rushy), Dr. Mantegazzu’s experiments, the botanical description, 
the report of U. S. Minister Gibbs, its use as a restorative, the pharma¬ 
ceutical preparations, and its medical uses. In two chapters cocaine 
and its salts, with a list of the conditions in which they may be employed, 
receive due attention, and this very complete little book ends with an 
excellent list of references to current medical literature. R. W. Y\ 


The Etiology, Pathology, and Treatment of Diseases of tiie Hip- 
joint. Fiske Prize Fund Dissertation No. 42. By Robert W. Lovett, 
M.D., Out-Patient Surgeon to the Boston City Hospital; Assistant Surgeon 
to Out-Patients at the Children's Hospital, Boston; Member of the Amer¬ 
ican Orthopedic Association. Svo., pp. 220, with 50 Illustrations. Boston : 
George H. Ellis, 1891. 

The author of the monograph in hand has seen fit to confine hiraelf 
to the exact minimum requirements of the subject set by the Trustees of 
the Fiske Prize Fund for the prize of 3891. By so doing, or perhaps 
being compelled to do, he has given to the work its only serious defect, 
namely, incompleteness; for it must be admitted that a book intended 
for general reference and study is unfortunately deficient when deprived 
of any reference to symptomatology and diagnosis. However, it is a 
pleasure to turn our attention from what the book does not contain to 
that which it does furnish when the matter is so excellent as is here pre¬ 
sented, for therein are compiled, epitomized, and arranged in a pleasing, 
scholarly manner, by the hand of an erudite specialist, all important 
facts and theories relating to the etiology, pathology, and treatment of 
diseases of the hip-joint, leavened throughout by the author’s own wide 
clinical experience and experimental deductions. 

In Chapter I. a tentative working classification of the diseases of the 
hip is given with the reservation that “ in the present state of pathology 
it is impossible to present any classification of diseases of the hip-joint 
which shall be sanctioned by authority weighty enough to give it pre- 
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eminence,” for “ it is essentially a time of transition in the history of the 
pathology of bone and joint disease.” , . . - . . 

The second chapter is devoted to the acute arthritis of the hip in 
infants which “is to be considered as an acute joint destruction, in 
most cases pymmic, hut also to he attributed to other causes, originating 
usually as an acute infectious osteomyelitis of the upper epiphysis_o_i the 
femur. Then follow two chapters upon acute and chronic synovitis, in 
which the writer sufficiently emphasizes the dangers involved m giviiig 
a diagnosis of simple synovitis, rather than in every case presuming the 
presence of and treating for tuberculosis, until, by its course, the case is 
proved to be one of the simpler inflammation. „ 

Chapters V. and VI. are devoted to “ Tuberculous Ostitis of the Hip, 
in which ordinary “hip disease” is described, and its specific origin 
enunciated. Here is centered the chief portion and interest of the work; 
the discussion of pathology and treatment is judicious, properly con¬ 
servative, and practical, while the text is illuminated and ornamented 
by a splendid series of photo-engravings which admirably convey the 
writer’s meaning as well as clinical pictures of the various forms and 
features of the malady. Regarding the etiology of hip disease: the 
author advocates the opinion that “ it occurs, as a rule, only in those 
who have an hereditary or acquired tendency to tuberculosis, and 
that in a large porportion of these cases an accident is the exciting 
cause. He inclines to the belief that in the treatment of tuberculosis 
here situated," traction produces very decided modification of lntra- 
articular pressure, and in some instances undoubtedly results m distrac¬ 
tion of the joint surfaces.” Hence treatment for very prolonged periods 
hv appliances which produce traction as well as fixation is strongly 
advised. We note with pleasure the simplicity, practicability, and 
limited varieties of apparatus commended and pictured in these chapters 
_ a very unusual, but none the less acceptable, departure in orthopedic 


In the section devoted to operative treatment all the various theories 
and methods are balanced and a sound choice invariably made; but the 
actual descriptions of some of these procedures—notably, excision ot the 
hip-ioint—are too brief and incomplete for the average reader. Ivarly 
free incision, scraping and irrigation of the sac, and immediate suture 
without draiuage are urged in the treatment of hip abscesses, and sup¬ 
ported by successful clinical experience, but where there is _ * much 
inflammatory exudation into the tissues, in cases which are particularly 
acute, and iu verv extensive abscess cavities,” open incision and packing 
are advised as preferable. Aspiration is condemned, and lodotorm 
injections are ignored. We regret to find flaxseed. poultices recom¬ 
mended as applications to fresh incisions into suppurating tissues^ 

“ Gummatous Arthritis,” “ Arthritis Deformans, “ Charcot s Dis¬ 
ease,” “ Tumors,” Loose Bodies,” and “ Hysterical Affections, are each 
accorded chapters, but require no special comment. _ 

Finally, “ Congenital Dislocation of the Hip ” receives notice in one 
of the best resumes of this subject that has yet appeared. Mechanica 
measures of relief are most favored, and all operations are declared 
probably useless save that of Hoffa alone, which is yet on trial, but 
gives much promise. 

A feature of this monograph is the almost encyclopaedic lists ot reter- 
euces which close each chapter, and attest the diligence of the research 
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which has preceded its writing: these alone will make the book invalu¬ 
able for reference. 

The typographical and artistic features of the work leave nothing to 
be desired, but the absence of an index is a very aggravating omission 
in this otherwise excellently made up volume. T. S. K. M. 


A Dictionary of Treatment, or Therapeutic Index, including 

Medical and Surgical Therapeutics. By William Whitla, M.D. 

Revised and Adapted to the Pharmacopoeia of the United States. Phila¬ 
delphia: Lea Brothers A Co., 1892. 

This, is an octavo volume of nearly 1000 pages, intended for a ready 
reference book, and as such will be found useful. The maladies are 
alphabetically arranged; under each head the author states as briefly 
as possible the indications to be met, and the best means of meetiug them. 
In diseases when special difficulties or dangers may be confronted he 
gives a concise statement of the pathological conditions, and the way 
each should be treated, often adding valuable notes in pharmacology. 
In some instances his directions for management are quite minute. For 
example, in the nine pages devoted to constipation the conditions on 
which this physiological vice depend, and its various forms and degrees, 
are set forth in a few words, together with the manner of combating 
each most successfully. 

The management of heart affections occupies twenty pages, and includes, 
besides a brief mention of the recognized reliable methods of correcting 
this disturbance, a short and practical discussion of the conditions in 
various stages of organic diseases and their effects, giving the reasons 
for cure iu diet, exercise, and the selection of medicines. 

Under hydrophobia and tuberculosis especial attention is given to the 
recent much discussed therapeutic methods. The rules laid down by 
Pasteur for the treatment of the former are given in detail, besides other 
methods that have seemed to be of value. 

As to the latter the author shares the regret of the civilized world that 
tuberculin lias not proved to be what was at first expected, but refer¬ 
ring to the recent contributious upon the subject he shows that a better 
understanding of its nature is being arrived at. 

In the twenty-four pages given to pulmonary phthisis the very many 
methods of management are either fully described or briefly mentioned, 
and their usefulness commented upon. Climatic treatment is viewed 
solely from a European standpoint, and the advantageous localities of 
the Eastern hemisphere are given. The rules governing the selection of 
a climate for each class of cases are, however, universally applicable. 

Yery little is said in the work concerning the treatment of that very' 
large and rather indefinite class of troubles arising from intestinal indi¬ 
gestion and from inadequate performance of the hepatic functions. 
These, for the most part minor maladies, cause much distress, and often 
tax the resources and ingenuity of the practitioner. 

There are many points in the book that would seem to bear some 
revision; but it is, nevertheless, the most complete and satisfactory small 
work of its kind published. F. S. J. 

VOL. 104, SO. 1.—Jl'LY, lS9i i; 
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Stricture of the Rectum: A Study of One Hundred and Thirty- 

eight Cases. By Charles B. Kelsey*, 31.D., Professor of Diseases of 

the Rectum at the New York Post-Graduate School and Hospital; late 

Professor of Rectal Surgery at the University of Vermont, etc. Svo., pp. 

48, with 12 illustrations. Second edition, enlarged. 1S92. 

The second edition of this valuable monograph appears greatly 
enriched by the addition of descriptions and comments of all the recent 
additions to major rectal surgery ; otherwise the changes are but those 
incident to the greater experience and riper judgment of one of the 
foremost workers in this special field. 

The writer’s cases of stricture of the rectum—tabulated to the end of 
1891—now number 138, and certainly afford ample material upon which 
to base authoritative conclusions, but, as the work is already familiar as 
a whole to the profession, we will but notice a few of these conclusions 
relating to operative procedures. 

For dilatation the soft rubber bougie is commended, of which a size 
should be employed “ which will pass through the stricture without 
force, and which may be left in place for several hours without causing 
uneasiness,” and by which absorption, not stretching, of the pathological 
product is desired. 

Linear proctotomy is not highly favored except in unusual cases, as 
dilatation has to be maintained subsequently whether the incision is em¬ 
ployed or not. But if incision is determined upon it should invariably 
be carried down to and through the sphincters to provide for drainage; 
otherwise these become “ the most dangerous incisions in the surgery of 
the rectum,” because of the risks incurred from hemorrhage and sepsis. 

It is stated that cauterization and electrolysis can accomplish nothing 
that cannot better be done by linear proctotomy; that in malignant dis¬ 
eases these procedures are contra-indicated; and further, that “ electro¬ 
lysis reduced to fact means, in the treatment of stricture of the rectum, 
either simple dilatation or the application of the cautery.” 

Regarding excision of the rectum the opinion is advanced that the 
disease should not be thus dealt with “ unless there is reasonable cer¬ 
tainty that it can all be removed, and that the lymphatics have not to 
any extent become involved”—colotomy is strongly urged as the alterna¬ 
tive. Kraske’s operation and its modifications are clearly described and 
commended, but the author, in his 138 cases has found none in which it 
appeared applicable, owing to the extent of disease. 

It is urged that colotomy be performed at a much earlier stage than 
has been the rule heretofore, and the iliac, inguinal, or abdominal-— 
whichever term may be preferred—in preference to the old lumbar 
method, is given unrivalled precedence in the writer’s estimation. “ It 
is not a dangerous operation when done under anything like favorable 
circumstnnces,” and, “ as to the benefits arising from the operation, too 
much can scarcely be said.” His own objections to colotomy were 
formerly deeply rooted, but, in common with most modern surgeons, 
they have been entirely removed. 

An interesting tabular record of the 138 cases upon which the brochure 
is based concludes the work. T. S. K. M. 



